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Marxists arid some would bo Marxists, nature given Material 
and technical aids to production arc not - repeat are not - 
economic categories. "A horse, a bullock, or any aid to 
production" said Marx, in his reply to Proudhon, "is not an «. 
economic category; it is a productive force". Yet there are 
still members of the party who confuse productive forces with f 
economic categories. From that premise it is easy to assume 
that these productive forces are capable of some principle of 
self-motivation, accounting for all human and historical develop¬ 
ment. Such a view of historical materialism excludes both history 
and humans. This incidentally is the favourite Aunt Sally of 
anti-marxis is. 


In the last article we spoke of value as a quality of a 
certain historic form of social production, or, what cones to 
the same thing, that qpalitatitivcly it is a social relation 
between men which expresses itself quantitatively as an exchange 
relation between things (i.e. commodities). 


LABOUR AND LABOUR POTUR 

If then value is a social quality, what constitutes the 
substance and magnitude of this quality ? The answer is labour, 
but wo must be careful to understand what we mean by this. 

First of all we must take note of the fact that labour itself 
(as Marx points out in the first chapter of Capital) is not 
a value. 7/e may add that it only becomes the substance of value 
under given historic conditions of production. 


A moment's reflection will show us why labour itself is 
not a value. A proposition or thing cannot be explained or 
measured in terns of itself. It can only be explained with 
reference to sene other term, through which it has some common 

sought some uniform or 

homogenous substance, which although not itself value, would 
enable the values of commodi ii.es in exchange to be expressed. 


One thing which allowed Larx to give a precision tc his 
position of i bour as the source and measu in a 

way which Adam Smith and even Ricardo had failed to do, was his 
separation of labour and labour power. Marx regarded this as 
one of his major contributions to political economy. 


For Marx, 'labour-power* was a commodity bought and sold 
on the market like any other commodity, and labour an objective 
representation and standard of productive activity (and hence a 
means of determining the value of the commodity labour-power 
itself). 


This separation of labour and labour-power also supplied a 
number of Toy variables tc capitalist economic organisation - the 
mass of surplus value; rate of surplus value; mass of profit; 
rate of oroifit. Iron this Marx was able to enumerate the scope 
and limits of capitalist investing propensities. 


Finally the separation of labour from labour-power enabled 
Marx to show, in a way not achieved by Ricardo, the way social 
wealth was distributed. Marx,like Ricardo, bcl • .ved that the 
main task of political economy was to show the source and alloca- 
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ticn of revenue cixng the different social sections. 


One night note the correspondence beti con Marx's analysis 
and the actualities of capitalism. 


SOCIAL LABOUR 


Marx's treatment of labou 


being the measure and substance 
of value is the gist of his opening" chap ter in Capital. 


Labour as ,m expenditure of productive effort oust, like a 
commodity, be looked at from two aspects - th t is, as useful 
labour, and value producing labour." As useful labour it is a 
particular and concrete fern of productive activity such as 

..king, etc. This useful labour corres¬ 
ponds to tile use*value of a commodity. Thus when a tailor makes 
a coat, it is useful labour turning out a use value: i.e. 
satisfying some particular v: nt. 


But a coat under given historic conditions is also a commod¬ 
ity. and hence the embodiment of a value, exchangeable for 
another or ether values. And the production cf value, with its 
corollary surplus value, is the purpose of capitalist production. 
The coat as the embodiment of value, means that we must disregard 
its use value and in that case the useful labour which has gone 
to make it. ITo longer must we regard it as a special kind or 
labour, viz. coat, but as value producing labour, materialised 
in a good or article of wealth. 


nil another way, wc can regard this value producing labour 
as the expenditure of human brain, muscle and nerve under 
definite productive conditions - .reduction of commodities. The 
purpose of this expenditure of productive energy being the 
production of value, it does not natter from the standpoint of 
its value creating function what particular form it is materialised 
in- viz, coat, linen, bread etc. 

If productive energy under given historical conditions 
(i. . social labour) has a value creating function, regardless 
of ehe particular fora (i.e. utilities) in which it is materia¬ 
lised, then wo must sec it as general labour; as uniform 
expenditure of brain, muscle and nerve. Hence we abstract the 
particular differences which nark one form of useful concrete 
labour from another. This is what Marx means by abstract 
honog on ous 1 a hour. 


Anti-narxist economists have in unison conwleined ,, Hc\v can 
there bo such a thing as abstract undifferentiated labour; this 
concept is pure abstraction". To be sure it is an abstraction 
at a high level, but it is the type of abstraction necessary to 
grasp the essence of capitalist society. So we can see that 
’./hat use value is to value in the case of the commodity, useful 
labour is to abstract labour in the case of productive activity. 


There is no mystery then about abstract labour; it is only 
abstract in the sense that a__ special properties or characteristics 
which distinguish one kind of useful labour from another aro 
ignored and so we arrive at labour in general. 
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Me ere able to see then that we are able to reduce all 
labour to a common denominator, which was what Marx did in terns 
of socially necessary units, in this way wo can compare one 
unit of labour with another. We cm also aggregate in this way 
the social labour force. This is not then a mere abstraction but 
a key to the understanding of capitalist society. 


First of all wo must renew.her that capitalist society is 
chareuteri sod by a higher degree of labour nobility than any 
prev- )us social system. Kpt only do workers change their jobs 
frequently, but when one industry is declining and another 
expanding, workers arc diverted from one tc another. T7c see 
then chat in capitalist society there is a general labour force 
which can be directed as the occasion demands into various forms 
of productive activity, i.e. from tailoring to weaving, from 
mechanical engineering to electrical engineering; from mining 
to motor car production, and so on. As Marx says this change 
any not take place without friction, bet tukw piece it must. 


Thus the specific kinds of labour, e.g. tailoring or weav mg, 
arc of secondary importance tc the general 'needs of present day 

* . 1. . . T fL . i. ’ • “ . J i i • I - • J . _ A • • J J. _ 1_ _ 1 



labour 
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and powers of society. You will notice that wo are not talking 
now of the specific kinds of labour, i*.o. the butcher, the baker 
and the- candlestick maker, because in dealing with the general 
labour force of society v?c have abstracted from the useful and 
concrete kinds of labour. 


their disposal with which they were concerned. Upon its size 
and historic development dt, pen don whether they could achieve 
their aims. The question of training was secondary and subsidiary. 

If of course labour of different kinds could not be reduced to 
a quantitative form, then mobility of labour would be impossible, 
and so would capitalism. This conclusion commands a general 
acceptance to-day, and yet there are economists who still refer 
to Marx’s concept of abstract labour as Hegelian metaphysics and 
hocus-pocus. 

)7c can say then that the reduction of all labour to abstract 
labour allows us to see behind the different concrete ferns which 
labour assumes at any given time, and see the total labour force 
as capable of being transferred from the production of one use 
value to another in accordance with social need. 




we are now in a position to see what 
abstract labour Is the substance of value. 


meant when we say 


In the next issue we shall deal further with the qualitative 
and quantitative aspects of labour and labour power. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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DIG THAT CRAZY AD-MaN 


By a. V/. Ivimuy 

One oi‘ the few pleasures of descending to the horrors 
of the choob (in fact the only pleasure that I can think of) 
is the succession of busty posters advertising the more 
intimate items of female attire, which spring into view when 
one descends the escalator, only to spring out again. Of 
course these have their disadvantages from the point of view 
of the organisation of an efficient transport system, for the 
occasional keen type who walks up the down escalator in order 
to keep level with a particularly choice example of this trend, 
has a disasterously disconcerting effect upon the people going 
the other way. Jieaicaily too, this institution presents 
problems, as witness the number of cricked nocks and the black 
eyes which arise fron heads being sharply turned into the 
elbow of the fellow behind. 

A particularly fetching series of this type of pester 
has recently appeared, causing heads to twitch like a puppet- 
show. This series depicts the trance-like state induced by 
the wearing of a particular type of brassiere, and the posters 
arc accompanied by captions which admirably drive home the point 
of the picture. One sultry vamp in the minimum of draperies 
says "I dreamt that I was a social butterfly in my Blonup bra”; 
or another, showing a gay young thing belting along at top 
speed in her underwear - "i dreamt that I raced the wind in my 
Blonup bra”. Perhaps the most charming shows a woodland nymph, 
in bra end pantUs, who, while dreaming no doubt of being 
raped by Pan, says "I dreamt I had Spring Fever in my Blonup 
bra". 

If one reflects on this kind of thing, one can hardly 
fail to be impressed by the sheer gc-nius ana flair for detail 
evinced by the advertising copy writers, and others concerned 
in the production of this little bit of culture and joy-of- 
living thrown to us poor dull mortals to cheer cur drab lives. 
The production conferences of the organisations responsible 
for such praiseworthy objects as selling Soap to tramps or 
vacuum-cleaners to people without carpels must bo real 
congresses of giants of intellect. The possibilities that 
this vision presents are unlimited, and have suggested the 
following drama, written in a form for which I feel there is 
overwhelming apathy:- 


SCENE The advertising production conference of Itch Unlimited, 
the giant undies combine. 

DRAHATTS FERSONaE 

■Ruace-lst.il is kin - the big boss of the woolly mens 

departmen t. 

Footloose ., - the advertising manager of Itch 

Uniimi ted. 

Euphoria end Ve rtig o 

’ - tUe two best ad-brains in the business. 


R umpelstil Iskin Veil, men, you know our problem. To find a 

new gimmick in advertising to launch our 
"Reachmedowns", the super non-iron, non-shrink 
non-stretch, non-wash, non-wearable woolly combs. 

Vertig o Trouble is, the public are tired of gimmicks. 









Euphoria 

Footloose 

Rumcc-lstiltskin 

Euphoria 

Fco U oose 

?a.imp ola tiltskin 

(All I 

All 

Vertigo 

Euphoria 

Footloose 

Vertigo 


Euphoria 

Footloose 
R wmoel s til tsk in 

Euphoria 

Vertigo 

—-- 

Footloose 
bu r.; els til tskin 


.. . ...3 - c-: vecpi- urcugru- ouo rcaiv 

killed I'm. rev; approach in underground posters. 

Killed the customers, too. 

Yeah, definitely overdone. V/hat the public 
wants is something simple and down-to-earth, 
and yet some thing"'that punches home. 

That's it, but it's get- to have genius, like 
our "Invisible Panties", line. V/hat a stroke.'" 
sh^er, so caressing, so flimsy, that you can’t 
even see then." 

Cheap on production costs, too. 

Too true. The yarn for that stuff only cost 
us per pound, which was the cost of the 
spool si 

Low, notv, men, don't let us dwell on past 
glories. Remember the firm's motto:- 

veel) 

"Ever onward, ever upward, more undies for the 
proles means more lolly for the boys." 

Amen. 

How about that old "I dreamt" line ? Hasn't 
been used for years. 

A bit passe, don't you think ? 

I don't know. T7e mustn’t let the search for 
new ideas blind us to the good old ones. Give 
it a new twist and it might work. 

Kov; about this ? An old boy in his combs, in 
the midale of a lino of Folios Bcrgere girls, 
tripping the light fantastic, his grey hair 
arc beard fluttering in the breeze. Caption- 
"I dreamt I danced The Can-Can in iny Re;.chme- 
dor/ns" 

Great stuff for the pensioners. 

lot bad, not at all bad. 

Moll that's a start, anyway. But we've got 
to develop a scries with general appeal. 

Here's one for the sporty business-man. A baby 
faced man-about-tov/n, in woollies and suspender 
with a bowler jauntily over one-eye, taking 
guard at the wicket with his brolly, surrounded 
by a ring of fielders. Caption - " I dreamt 
that I played for England in my Reachmedowns." 

Oh boy, that'll slay them at Lords and Old 
Trafford. 

How about one for the ham-handed son of the 
toil ? 

Moll, I sec- it something like this. A short 
fellow in a cloth cap, his face lined by a 
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Vc r t V r*p 

_ 

Vtrtigo_ 

Rumpel s ti l t s kin 
Euphoria 

Vertigo 

Footloose 

Euphoria 

Vc-r ti gc _ 

' 

Euphoria 

Footloose 

Runuclr- tilt, ski a 

Footloose 


manager iu a pi ish;/ office, with the factory 
and whirring machinery visible through a gloss 

tt I a mu c 

goo my rise in ny Reachmedowns”. 

’■‘ell, it's a good notioj , but it seems a trifle 
forced. 

(Ominously) How's that, Vertigo ? T think 
that you up-und-coning boys had better 
remember v. ho are the real brains behind this 
outfi t. 

Oh, sure. Don't think I was criticising or any¬ 
thing, I as just going on to say that what the 
public needed was something that was forced, 

. 

themselves, 

'rh-t’s 0.X., then. 

I'll run this onu up the flag-pole aim! seo if 
anyone salutes it. It's for the poor. A seedy 
prole in his combs sits at a desk, faced by a 
ilint-faced geezer with a Saville Row suit! The 
seedy fellow’s toes re sticking out of his boots, 
anc he twists a battered hat between hie fingers. 
On the window of the office is the inscription 

lend from £10, to 

RlOjOOC on your note of hand alone”. 

if it's on the window it would read M oC ecnsniF 
syobohtoD". 

Row then, don't let us bo pedantic. Go on Boy,it 
sounds as if it has possibilities. 

(in a sulky tone) Hu's not so clever, what about 
the time VJhon he sent out all those stocking ads 
which began ”Do you want a stockingful for 
Christmas ?" Ho made the firm a laughing stock. 

7e had record sales that Christmas. 

For Christ’s sake shut up squabbling, and get 
on with the ad. 

V/ell, old flint-face is just throwing across the 
desk on enormous wad of fivers. Caption - " I 
dreamt that ± raised tie wind in my Reachmedowns” 

Groat, simply great. It has the right touch of 

that evej 

poor sod dreams about. 

(Kindly) Yes, my boy, I mist compliment you, 

.•.'nooks to you our new series should be a great hit. 
lacy have everythin.:: - dimity, homer, fun., 
punch, end coilsh. Let us drink to the success 
cl' Reachmedowns. 

(producing whiskey and glasses) Well, men, once 
more Itch Unlimited have shown their met.tie. 

The best brains, the best products, and the 
lowest-paic workers in the business - an unbeatable 
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bo a great sub-heading for the poster 
series. 

Pamipe Is tilts ki n Yes, indeed. Veil Gentlemen, j give you 

a toast - To the underclothing of the proles; 
to the glory of advertising; to the continued 
success of Itch; ana to the fattening of our 
wallets. 


All 


Anon to that. 


(Curtain) 


VAIUH AhD KXCK,J?CS YiJJTE 

By J. D'Arcy 

Wealth in Capitalist society is the sun of commodities, 
the commodity representing the cell fora of Capitalism 
containing Use Value & A:- chan ye Value. 


Use Value represents the utility of an article which is 
eventually lost in consumption. exchange Value or Frice is 

change v/i th each other. 

A commodity must bo capable of being reproduced, and the 
cost of its reproduction is determined by the amount of 
time society spends on it. The kernel of the Labour Theory 
oValue -ilea in the union labour is the value- 

forming material, provided th, t it is useful labour and that 
the resulting products are necessary to society. (The 
term 'human labour' ana 'socially necessary labour for the 
present purpose may be treated as synonymous.) 


Human labour is the common element of all commodities, 
end to Harx must go the credit for discovering the social 
character of that labour. This social relation known as Value 
existing between the various products of labour. 


Individual production, if there ever was such a thing, 
has long .since passed, and social production is th, rule'. 

The sub-division of labour has made it impossible to trace the 
origin or the source of manufacture of any one commodity, t 
group of commodities. Eo-ono in modern society has any' 
overall co-ordinated purpose in any field of production, 
whether it is the manufacture of motor cars, food, or the 
building of houses. By 'co-ordinated', I mean that there is 
sch i ' in . 

to the consumers, and interweaving the production between the 
various groups of producers. This applies to every commodity 
in any field of production. Ho one produces for another, 

rail; 

account of this hes no set purpose apart from the market. 


1 1 is often puzzling to wonder how, despite this plcn- 
iessnoss of production, that commodities exchange on the basis 
-1 tha amount of labour time spent on them by society. 
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nooking at c dusk no one cm: tell how aueh socially necessary 
labour dime is contained in it, and ixt this must be found 
if wo ore to get behind the general la 1 / affecting the sale 
or exchange of connoiiti os. 


■ labour ti 

by ] .' j is cn : 

rx nissed the inport and 

of this and accused him of saying that the more tine’ society 
spends on the production of any coni'lodity ipso facto the more 
valuable it bee ones. 


Socially necessary lab ur tir.tc ixuns the aver: -go tine that 
is spent in any field of production or distribution f jr the 

. le - t very old example, 

if coal were transferred fron the Kent coalfields to the 
Kwcnstle coalfields, the coot of society's tine used up in 
the transput of that coal could not bo added to the product, 
because th- t would have beer, unnecessary labour as coll car 
be obl ined in Newcastle, Again, if s ex group A Capitalists 
decided to oruct a factory on • h- island or Tristan da Cunha, 
or sxie other remote island, say for the nanufe.cture of 
textiles, the 1 cost of the textiles produced would not in.vo 
a greater value on account of the cost of shipment, handling 
and jthcr transport charges, for the obvious reason, that the 
ave-r -:e practice ..f pr li.icing textiles is in concentrated 
industrial areas with all the attendant services of railways, 
r_:ls, etc. Again, 1th iv'h this example nay be open to 
Gone question, if a fim decided to build hr ns on cobs drawn 
by harses to re I ce taxi cabs, then ap. rt fro.:, the novelty 
value (which ;. .mild Soon wear off) the social tine s ent on* 
these w.uld be quite valueless, as this com nitty (transport) 

- 

society. The soci .11 y necessary labour tine just take into 
c .nsiderati on the things which society now does and the 
neth Is which it uses, ’in the course A its average working. 


This average working, raises oiuthor quest! a: end that 
is whether by using the latest Machinery the value of the 
products produced by the nost highly devel pec nachincry is 
less then those produced by old Machinery, because the tine 
spout as the farmer is naturally less. The answer is that 


of 


spout :i the former is naturally less. The answer is 
we have to take the average through ■ ut the whole fid.. 
production. In the cjal mining industry through ut the w.rld 
the net ho as of extracting c.-al vary frou 'w.rking narrow' 
re .ns by hand, t exploiting huge faces by coil cutting 
Machinery. The hand-cut coal is not nor-, valuable, and in 
any case, the entire production .if c. .1 cannot be carried 
on by hand, neither con it be carried on entirely by machinery 

. nixtu 

dig;.in, if we took ten firms with varying ..egress of efficiency 
say - 


ran 1 - 10, 
: ltd bio course. 


then the average- w ,ul r be 5» which is the 


Socially necessary labour time is the subst nee of Value, 
or c.aversely, Value has for its subst.nee unbodied jr 
congealed labour. 


Value has not axis ten for all 
and consequently it is dct.ormii.oi 
obvious question is wh. t kind of 


tine; it is a s.-ci 1 relation 
by soci el c mi it'.ns, The 
S-Cic.l relation is Value? 
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And what kind of social conditions bring it into existence ? 

The answer to these questions is to be found in its substance 
- congealed (or expended) labour power. Congealed labour 
power represents the activities of non engaged in production, 
which is social. The sub-division of labour has destroyed 
individual production, so any commodity must contain an 
assortment of different kinds of human industrial activities, 
which manifest themselves in the final product. Leaving 
aside, for the time being the part played by nature in 
the field of production, what we are actually doing when we 
exchange commodities is exchanging different kinds^of human 
labour. Sc Value therefore consists of the process of relating 
one maul's labour to another man's labour. This relationship 
can only exist in a society which is concerned with this rela¬ 
tion: because il ■... iu ion and 

intensity cf this social labour, and its method of doing this 
is when the different kinds of labour congealed in the multi¬ 
farious commodities parade themselves on the market. Remember, 
things exchange with each other for two reasons, bucauso, first 
they are different (that is qualitatively) and secondly, in 
proportion to the labour power congealed in them (that is 
quantitatively). 


Reverting to the desk, let us attempt to trace its origin 
as far as is reasonably possible. The tree-feller when ho w 
cut wood was in all probability, unaware that he was cutting 
it for the desk. He charged his time, or his boss did, and 
one must bear in mind that surplus value is included in socially 
necessary labour tine, and consequently the surplus product. 

He sells it to the timber merchant; the timber merchant machines 
it, dries it, uses certain machinery, and after taking into 
consideration ail his costs, sells it to the wood f cfory. 

Alr .ady you can see the hundreds of processes which are embod¬ 
ied in this, even at this stage. The wood factory fashions 
it into c. desk, together with/hundreds of other desks end 
possibly other office >jrniture during the period of manufacture. 
He sells it to the retailer: the retailer warehouses it and 
arranges for its storage, display, and advertisement. The 
retailer then calculates his time, and eventually the product 
is sold to the consumer. T/hilst each of the individual basic 
producers could give you their costings in relation to the 
purch sc* of timber, menufactuae, and its ultimate marketing, 
they could not give any data which would truly represent the 
amount of socially necessary labour spent in the desk, for the 
simple reason that there are processes such as transport, 
machine making, coalmining to make machinery, and in fact the 
whole nuclear chain of social productive relations, over which 
he hr.s no control. 



low this mysterious power of the commodity to confront 

i an . . 

LL.rx as the 'fetishism of the commodity'. Their mysterious 
par to ioiii lien together apparently determines men's social 


icing. 


hapooas is - there- is a relationship of things to other things 

ociety is 

force which brings 4 the various types of labour together. This 
force corks quite independently or the individual will of non; 
it cruses , in the first in star. .20, people to cork for each 
other evs the basis of primitive communist production; in the 

ilist _ ‘oduction) each person spper 
ly works for himsel’, and the manner in which he obtains" 1 the 
product of other neople does not s ecm to hire to be attributable 
to the social character of their labour, but to the peculiarit¬ 
ies of the product itself. There seems to be certain mystical 
qualities about the products in Capitalist society which pre¬ 
determine their exchange in certain proportions, fc long as 
production in the past was directly socialized it was subject 
to the decisions and directions of society. Everybody was 
conscious of the need to work for each other, and'consequently 
the relations of the producers were direct. Production was 
planned, and under the control of society. There was no 
mystery about the products, they c.uo into existence when 
society, through the direct participation of men, determined 
that they would cone into existence, and each alloc ted to the 
other end sub-divided the various U.sks required for their 
prod action. 


Commodity production removes this. Individuals work 
independently of each other. Production becomes piai -less - 
and the relations of the producers now appear as the relations 
of products. 'when this happens it means that society no 1 
controls its products, and in fact no longer controlled by 
the social r el melons existing botween the producers. So that 
the social power in society, the relations between the products, 

.. . 

le simple intelligences of tb 1 fcuries they seei 
divine powers, and to the talie livened centuries they seen 
to be the powers of nature. The fe tishism of ; commodity is 
production where everybody is producing for a market, which 
nobody knows, and which, by some mysterious means, misunderstood 
by all except socialists, turns society upside down, controls 
men's lives from top to boteon, and has in fact introduced 
an almost supernatural crTfcLcisnof socialism along the lines of 
'human nature'. Fin an nature arguments rise as a dir. at 
result of the fotishistic character of commodity production. 



when gooes are scarce prices rise, and the reverse happens 
when they are plentiful. But the starting off point for the 
rise or the fall is the Value of the article to begin with. 

Supply and demand are two fluctuating forces, -and somewhere 
along the lino they eventually balance each other and can 
exert no influence one way or other, ./hen this paralysis occurs, 
when supply is equal wo demand, wo are bound to rely upon 
Value to express the price. There are other factors influenc¬ 
ing oxchn.gc- Value, and if you remember the famous statement 
by Marx in Value Pric e and P r ofit that 'woods exchange at 
their vaj ue except" where monopoly conditions exist', you will 
see what appear to be permanent exceptions to this rule. In 
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Franco 1 . 1.1 ^ngiana riotir ror trie Dacing or rsrcaa is suosiaisca, 
which noons that brood is, for the tino being, sold below its 
value in these countries. On the other hand, petrol and 
cigarettes, carrying as they do an Excise duty, are 'old above 
their value. In the normal competitive running of free Capital¬ 
ist production these things would bo sold at their value, as 
they'are in other countries, particularly America and certain 
parts of the Continent, but they are able to bu sold above 
their value in this country because the Government enjoys a 
monopoly of thoir production. They are able to do this because 
of certain historical and exception 1 circumstances. There is 
no substitute for petrol or cigarettes or alcohol. Capitalism 
naturally cannot run on monopoly any more than it can run on 
subsidy.' 


It should be male clear that wh-.n v/e talk of goods being 
sold below their v..iiic, wo do not mean that they are being sold 
at c. loss. Ke member that socially necessary labour also contains 
the unpaid labour ,f the worker, so that when goods are sold 
below their value it usually means that they have not realised 
the average rate of profit. In relation to my earlier moot Lor. of 
the intensity of labour, it should be remembered that discussing 
socially necessary labour time, a skilled worker, or skill itself 
no natter what its degree, is the compression of a whole series 
of simple processes crystalised in the final skill, so that in 
fact skilled labour is simple labour intensified. 


The most famous, or infamous section of the exchange of 
commodities is the exchange of the comodity labour power - the 
ability iq work, which observes the same laws regarding its 
production and re-production as any other commodity. The value 
of the labourer is determined by his cost of re-production. 

The greater amount of socially necessary time spent on training 
him for a necessary job the more valuable he becomes. This 
again is subject to the laws relating to obsolete methods of 
production, obsolete products, and obsolete skills. For example 
Capitalist society has spent thousands of pounds :tn the training 
of certain kinds of Aeronautical experts. The advent of the 
rocket end other discoveries have rendered thoir skills obsolete, 
which neons they are valueless. A bank manager requires a 
prolonged training and has to carry a heavier responsibility 
than a bricklayer, therefore Bank Managers have more value. 
University students training for careers require lots of social 
time spent on their studies and generally command higher salaries 
always bearing in mind of course, that what they are doing is 
socially essential. As in the case of other commodities it dues 
not follow that when these various professional skills, such as 
Bank managers, architects or chemists, Cfer themselves for sale 
in the labour market, they automatic.fly receive their value. 

They are subject to the lews of supply and demand, and in general 
having no strung Trade Union movement to enforce their value, they 
tend to lag behind. 


In discussing the re-production cf the worker in his particular 
job, this is two-fold. Re-production in the family sense, as ho 
has to be born, arm re-production in the technical sense, his 
social training. Always remember that labour power is 
commodity which oro duces more than its cost of re-prod 
accumulation cf Capital is based on the fact that with 
growth of the means of r reduction , the social surplus .. 

This accumulated labour* of the working class serves Capital 
to exol.it future generations of workers. This, as f.,*x puts it, 
is indeed the dead hand of the past weighing heavily like an rip 
or. the c .ay of the living and mind. 


^ is the one 
uction. The 
the social 


ows apace. 



rotn? . Lum 

to put his criticisms of statements made about rent control. At 
the * n cl of it the reader i vy 3 till wonder exactly what Conrade 
Tre imar. proposes that the party should do about rent control. 

First let us remove so; 0 confusion created by Goevade Trotnan. 
rticl writ . ‘air 

refers to a statenei t that was drafted for th* t.C. by the Edit¬ 
orial Com ittee, and discussed and approved by the before 

circulate on an nr. .;.C. document, lie dees not mention the fact; of 


Conrade Trctman alleges that the- >J.C. statement contains an 
• ••• t : r :ly false i nii.uo.ndo that Conrade Ilr.ycs is a ,f crypto-Labourite". 
The innuendo in entirely in Co - .rude Frot;;an 1 s imagination, not In 
the ,C. state .ent. Go ,..uch 00 that in order to back up his 
charge, Ooaradu Trot an attributes to the statement words that are 
not there. Coicrad 0 Frotman denies that Comrade I icy os "supported 
the •abour -arty" - but the . .0. statement does not say, or imply, 

**ry* {• . -i * * 1 * 

v> _iCi 0 


that he did (or chat he supported the Tories). 


that Conrad. 


declared support for 


it said was 
mt Control Acts 


"would in fact :.>an opposing both the Tory ro.ut polio */ and the 
labour Curly rejrt_ policy ." 

The point is of importance, for if someone suggests that the 
1.1. G. 3 . should dodaro its support for a reform, the idea must 

1 ur ti - .. t *actieal us 

to the working class now: but what present practical use could 
In asking for : rhi< : I ■ 1 • a 

? (ala Libera] 

Conrad e Trot an obj. eta to a sentence in the 2 . C. s tat ament 
which nr is - "Ivon if we assume that having to pay rent arrears, 
but being able to pay ter a is a. --iml aa- 

anta. a ...". Go he works off the jibe that I would not be sc con- 

thr d_1 Loti f.i of 

rent* A . 

V hen the Editorial Cnnr I i. tso drafted’the statement, the into-"tier. 
r ey y "rutori . * u f a - » 

■ 

a quite cor. on, dictionary use of the adjective uterial". 

The jibe about complacency is silly because t implies that 
if someone who is threat : me with eviction opposes Go; vide Trot- 
man’s vL..v/s on .dent Control, ha (Yre ■ran) will give up his case. 
(He omitted to lame the precaution of ashing about members of the 
.e. who are threatened with eviction. ) 

The argument is also two-edged. The housing reformers have 
■fence (ant fctod 1 » ,R. 

i j n " ■ ke 

rente vex-y low they increase t.u; number of dilapidated and slum 
houses. If I argued like Comrade Trot; an I night any that if he 
had contracted tuberculosis or so:.: other disease through Living 
i.r; r.r 1 ms: mitary bye-product of heat Control, he would t ot be so 
complacent about that ..s, ;ct. 

ml ■ - 

the Fart.7 should, declare Its support for rerre ocmiroi, delayed 
evictions, etc. 

Comrade Tro 
Comrade Trotm.au 


pas t 


'.■arise . 


tman's next poi -’t is another allege., quotation, 
.•rites - - 

to 

__ the 

Comrade Hardy should have told us the position 


:| a are told that the party ’was opposed In prin ciple - 
•i.p a-tin re forms ', note bori "££7 uuolTfcrufe i'vV use ?.-f 


to-ay, .a: c Lari, 
our . . 1 . 

h m X V O 


sine-: 1910 .m Conference anser;--jd that 

This i 


3 would support reforms on their merits. 


is i s) 


,ow 

fhr 


'O ait ion in principi . M (pay or: pin 

:t. at the *..0. otate^ient actually contained and from 
- pos id Li principle to auj 0rting rei 
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—~ -v '* 1 -' cr.ivs G'or.nii u'.c.x ix VTCio o^posocl 

to having a programme of useless 3 ocir.l ref or: ;3 but 
should have a programme of refer c held to be of 
benefit to the working class. The Party took the 
stand that it would Lav. .0 immediate demands» It 
repudiate! in principle the b.O.P. jx Licy of immed¬ 
iate demands (ora. of which incidentally was for lov/ 
rented houses), a: ..or:," the reasons why the Party was 

o]_ osed in principle t< i_ su ' _f >r_<" ; ' *e that 

to do so wouli attract reformists into the ranks of 
the Party and submerge ito socialist object: ve . 11 

(ny emphasis) 

Coorade Protean'a v . . . 

to cover up the past tense is due again to h: : 3 imagination. The 
. 11 ' I ic 1 

to support refor: o. So 1 reasons why the Party rejected having 
a reform program. 0 were equally valid in 1904, in 1910, and right 

• • 1 „f ed the 

Party '0 unchanged policy, in relation to the position of a Party 

faced with a measure actually before him in a capitalist 
f . 1 • - 

did not can announcing advance support for a refer- or adopting 
" programme of reforms. 

The statement on the matter issued by the ...0, in August 1911 
contained the statement.— "'i m.o. therefore m j simply u meld what 
has beer, the policy of the Party since ito formation." 

On one_point the . .0. statement of u use 1911 was narrowly 
specific, it said that on a measure in the hou.,e of Uonnons about 
which the question of voting arose, t!.^ position would have to be 
that ''the co:.piebe neaaure would first have to be drawn up to avoid 
our being held rm. or.sibl: for, or expected to help, any fraudulent 
measure'*. 


t c C o. i rfv ; c I lay 0 s 1 


It is in the light of this that the* reference 
(and Comrade Trotnan's) desire to announce advance support of rent 
Control ’./ill 0 s on to be very much to tee point. The statement 
of 1910 (3. . mob. 1910) did r.ot leal with tin t situation at all. 
hat it did dial with was what a Socialist . should do if pros- 

1 ill in Pcirli 

• • 

parties in aril ament may initiate "-maaurcsthat nay conceivably 

ta - rc . • 

be observed, a campaign, or measures, to be initiated by us. 
Incidentally, the answer was a very cautious atto. pt to foresee a 
tur i : •■■... ■ 

: 


3o 


its 


if Comrade Trotuan now wa to the Party to change 
mad declare support for a reform on housing or re it control, h 
cannot bring it within the policy of the Party as defined with 
change in 1910. 


lino 

e 

out 


Comrade Trotnan objects to ay article 'Economic 0 of Pent Control" 
(S.6. April 1957) becr.us . it did not deal with the current question 

mt 1 

ware dealing with that. Its purpose w; .3 to examin-. how rent eon- 

capitalj 

x consider that it is a useful aid to understanding to see how 
something began and dovelo. ..d. Doesn't Comrade I’rotman? 


flic .1,0 . statement or. dent Control had ointed out that a 
change which reduces the pe rcentage of is wages that the workers 
spend on rent necessarily raises the percentage spent on other 

hoi ; . , 

■ i ' . •. 

statement. That expit .ration jointed out that the cm.sc for the 
* - r mV declaring its opposition to increased rents ic just as much 
\ case to declare our support for ot. r r.fora proposals, includ- 
. subsidies to reduce the price of f o<l, clothing or travel* 

• 








and not be drawn also into the others? 

Conrade Trotnan gives none figures. He takes the case of 
workers whose rent is cut fron £2 to £1 and whose wages remain 
unchanged at £10. 

Hut where ami when did a government do this? In ny article 
I showed how the 1915 government, in furtherance of a government 
policy of restricting wages in war-time, enacted legislation on 
"evictions and then rent control as a means of allaying workers' 
discontent and as a means of dissuading them from taking full 
advantage of labour shortage to press for higher wages. The evi¬ 
dence seems to be conclusive that the rent control policy then, 
and in xhe second world war and after, did help to dissuade wor¬ 
kers from pressing their advantage. 

This is, of course, the centre of the whole issue. The 
Party view has always been that it is on the industrial field 
that' the workers can use organised struggle to maintain sod 
increase real wages whenever conditions are to some extent fav¬ 
ourable . 

The Party has consis :-er> tly supported that line. Govern¬ 
ments oppose it and have used re t control as a propaganda weapon 
to undermine the workers' determination over the wage issue. One 
of the ways in which it has done this is by dividing the workers 
into groups, some with controlled or council houses at very low 
rents, others with council houses at higher rents, some in decon¬ 
trolled houses or furnished apartments at extremely high rents. 
This has been a means of creating friction and divided views on 
wage issues. 

Comrade Trot-man says that pressing the wage struggle is in¬ 
consistent with the "Iron law of ‘ ages". Indeed it is, but here 
again it is Co: rad Trotnan's imagination, net anything in the 
•jS.C. Statement or y article that gave any support at all to the 
"Iron Law of Wages" . 

Comrade Trotnan says that the Party ought to be telling the 
workers to fight for more pay, but also ought "to tell them to 
resist the decontrol of rents or any other encroachments on their 
livi ’ g standards" . 

Will Comrade Trotnan toll us what exactly he means by the 
to tell tJ ' >rk rs to 

Labour overt .e:.t or local council policies of rent raising. 

What exactly does Comrade Trotnan envisage telling then to do? 

'Whatever it is, I hope it will be more useful than what 
Comrade Trotnan told the workers in his 'orun article, ms 
against my view that the workers should struggle on the indust¬ 
rial field, Comrade Trotnan gloomily dismissed the possibility 
that, with rents rising, workers could force up wages. Here was 
Comrade Trotnan:- 

"We do not wish to be prophetic, but we tdink it extremely 
unlikely. With the present increase in unemployment the reverse 
is to be expected." 

He went on tc mention the "unprecedented step" of the gov¬ 
ernment vetoing the 3$ agreement for Health Service staffs 

* (this sort of thing is not unprecedented, incidentally). In fact 
this did r.ot happen. The Health rvico staffs, far from swal'I- 

* owing Conrade Troi nan's view that it was hopeless, persisted in 
their struggle, including their overtine strike, and in due- 
course they got more t inn the withheld 3$. and wages in other 
industries have also risen, including the engine.. rs' settlement. 

That is harmful, of course , is anything which weakens work¬ 
ing class urity arc determination by encouraging the id.a either 
that the industrial struggle is useless or that it is loss nec¬ 
essary because of rent control and ether reforms. 


- -o-o-o-o-o- 
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In the current issue, and in the preceding one, reference is 
made to the controversy aroused by the editorial Committee's reply 
to "Y7.B. of Upton hark 1 ' in the February 1910 Socialist Standard. 


We believe that the documents relating to this controversy 
have a very real bearing on similar, though fortunately slighter, 
controversies in the Party today. In any event, they are of 
historic interest and define what has been the party’s position on 
reforms and reformism since its inception. We are therefore 
reproducing the documents ir. full in this and. the subsequent issue. 


idito rial Co r ittee 


1. lie ply to W.3. in February 1910 Socialist standard. 

V/.B. (Upton Park) asks, what would be the action of a mem¬ 
ber of the 3.P.G.S. elected to Parliament, and how would he main¬ 
tain our principle of "no compromise"? 

by compromise we understand M political trading", the "one 
one principle” for example (see first page). ’The Socialist 
member of Parliament (while in the minority, of course), would 
advance the interests of the working class by caustic and enlight¬ 
ening criticism of capitalism in all its manif estaticns-pol.it i cal, 
industrial, educational, etc., etc. He would take every opport¬ 
unity that offered to use this higher and well-heard platform as 
a means of spreading Socialist understanding. 

His presence, backed, as it must needs be, by a wide-awake 
electorate (suggestive of more to cone and the threatened "end 
of all") would in all probability evoke the initiation, by one or 
other of the capitalist parties, of measures that may conceivably 
contain some small advantage for the working-class. ITow intell¬ 
ectual vitality requires the continual absorption and digestion 
of r.ew facto as they occur. So with Socialism and proletarian 
polities. The 3.P.G.J3. is always ready to consider new facts and 
phases when these present themselves, and therefore the question 
of whether Socialist representatives should support any such 
measures in Parliament, is one that we do not, in January 1910, 
pretend to answer♦ V3e can only say as to this, that as we progress 
and now situations arise, our membership, ever guided by the rev¬ 
olutionary principle of HO COhPROMIci), by our general understand¬ 
ing of Socialism and the requirements cf the greatest interest of 
the working-class, its emancipation, will DEMOCRATICALLY direct 
the action of it 3 representatives. each now situation, will have 
to bo faced and Socialist action be decided upon the merits of 
the case. ‘Meanwhile we nay riot claim rank with the Pope or Old 
Moore, and it should be understood that there is room for differ¬ 
ence of opinion upon a natter that, at the present stage, is only 
cf secondary importance. Our work to-day is to teach our fellow 
toilers their position and show then the indispensable stops they 
must take to win freedom. - (Ed. "8.3.") 


2. The "Open Letter" 


An 


Open 


Letter to the Members of 


he Socinlist Party of Grea. t 

Bri t ain" -rivii g the 1 reason s for Do:m inding tlie Revocation of the 

Repay g.i veil to v .~B. (uptc r~ Bar: ')_ i'a 'the February " issue of the 

iOV'.WD, 19 '0 ( "conc erni ng the "Question' "Vvliam would bo 


r 


the Action of a Member cf the 


S_.P_._0_.J3.,_ 


1 1 . : • Pm <\ la 


COkUADnS, 


The discussion on the above subject at the recent annual 
Conference of our party was attended by a comparatively small 
number of its membership. Hence v/e the undersigned deem it nec¬ 
essary to use this means of bringing our position to the cognis¬ 
ance of the bulk of our membership. 
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consider xnax in its essentials it contradicts our declaration of 
principles . 

i/e hold that such reply in order to be consistent with our dec¬ 
laration of principles should contain no s tat orients of a speculative 
chara c ter , but noroly refer to our Declaration of - rincipl/es , as the 
nan i 3 _>f our tactics and policy, according to the positive knowledge 
and experience we possess, and the said question should therefore he 
answered in that light. 

Looking at the question from that standpoint it is decidedly 
beside the nark to speak of "measures that nay conceivably contain 
3 oni‘ snail advantage for the working-class" or of our being "always 
ready to consider new facts and phrases when these present then- 
selves," or "there is room for difference of opinion upon a natter 
that at the present stage is only of secondary importance" . 

As we are not prepared, to give such replies concerning our att¬ 
itude towards reforms and palliatives from platforn and press, there 
is surely no reason vxhy we should suggest that when our renters enter 
Parliament they may possibly depart from our present position of no 
compromise. 

But if on the other hand ?jq as a Party hold, as several members 
alleged during the aforementioned discussion, that we have besides 
our "primary" object viz., Socialism, some "secondary" objects, which 
we, however, "keep in the background", then in order to be consist¬ 
ent wo arc bound to amend our Declaration of Principles and add to 
it the main items of reforms and palliatives which we consider we 
should have to support when proposed in Parliament. The attitude of 
su [sorting reforms or palliative measures on certain occasions in 
Parli -amen t is .or..; confusing and inerefore far more dangerous than 
the out-and-out policy of reformers advocating such measures and 
embodying then in a programme fro . the very outset. 

Wo deny altogether that a member of our forty is elected to 
Parliament for the purpose of taking part in any kind of legislat¬ 
ion, whether by voting for it or against it. According to our 
Declaration of principles the object of the working-class must be to 
obtain control of the political machinery and the S.P.G.B. advocate 
Parliamentary action as one of the possible means of achieving that 
end. That is possible only when the majority of the workers are 
revolutionary class-conscious. In the meantime the representatives 
of the 3.P.G.B. can only, in the words of the first portion of the 
reply referred to, "advance the interests of the working class by 
caus ic and enlightening criticism of capitalism in all .its manif¬ 
estations, political, industrial, educational, etc., etc." We fail 
to see that such criticism can possibly include cur supporting meas¬ 
ures that may be brought forward by any section of the capitalist 
class . 

To us it is clear that all capitalist legislation is enacted 
for the purpose of keeping the capitalist system run smoothly in 
harmony with the economic developenent and the fact that the’ capit¬ 
alist class in pursuance of such legislation are compelled to dig 
th eir own graves is certainly no reason for cur supporting" theci 
taro ugh their measures arid thereby admitting that at least at times 
they can become benefactors of the working class. In face of the 
economic laws do- inating the capitalist system the capitalist class 
arc as powerless to interfere with the economic development as the 
working class . 

Those members of oar Party who insist upon the possibility and 
necessity of our at times supporting capitalist measures divide the 
same under four different headings namely: (1) Rise in wages and 
general improvement in the working conditions; (2) Saving o^ life 
and lit:b of workers; (3) Political measures; and (4) Educational 
measures . 

Now concerning the fir-31 heading, viz, "Rise in wages and gener¬ 
al i prove] ent in working conditions" we must point out that while 
w- as socialists recognise that the haggling for better conditions 
by the workers with their masters arc inevitable expressions of the 
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'-a ^ y n« u-iv?x\i?oo uuo u uxjiyuaoxac \jiiiz ± u burit i/iiv? 

debating of the worki ng conditions between rasters and wage—slaves 
constitutes action altogether apart iron the Socialist position 
which airs solely at ending the wage slave conditions of labour 
and not at mending the: . In fact the attempts at mending such 
conditions are unquestionably detrimental to our only object, viz. 
Socialism, which demands the rest speedy abolition of wage slavery 
of the working class, and from our standpoint it is absurd to ad¬ 
mit the possibility of regulating the working conditions of the 
wage-slave class by legislative enactments, seeing that we insist 
that such conditions are determined by three factors which defy all 
interference by legislation, namely, (1) the historically evolved 
standard of subsistence of the working class; (2) the law of supply 
and demand appertaining to labour-power like to every other commod¬ 
ity , and (i) tt:e amount of resistance on the part of the workers 
against the encroachment of the capitalist, if legislation can 
also play a part in determining the conditions of wage-slave labour- 
then we must in future insist upon a fourth factor, namely capit¬ 
alist legislation, being added to above three factors. 


Mow as to the second heading viz., saving of life and limb of 
workers, we hold that a Socialist Party has no mandate to stand for 
the saving of life and limb of the workers under capitalism. Such 
attitude is indeed sufficiently sentimental as to attract a number 
of class-unconscious workers of the emotional type who for the 
purpose of the Social iiovolution would only represent a r.cst dan¬ 
gerous element of the working class. 


Considering 
alist system den 
wounded and kill 
Party would have 
"secondary" cbjo 
Besides, what is 
the last resort 
who, having tha 
make or mar any 


that in this country alone every year the capit- 
ands quite a hundred and twenty thousand victine of 
ecs in the course of their employment, a Socialist 
its hands pretty full, were it to pursue as a 
ct the saving of life and limb of the workers. 

to to done "for the workers" must f necessity in 
be left to the discretion of the capitalist class, 
physical force of society at their conr.ar. b, can 
measure, even if' supported by th-. Socialists. 


Coming to the third heading, viz. political measures, wo obs¬ 
erve wi th the greatest apprehension that members of our Party state 
that "as Socialists we are compelled to support such political 
measures as universal suffrage without property qualification and 
the Hofsrmndun. It is also alleged by these members that we must 
stand for the principles cf Democracy under capitalism. How these 
views are decidedly against the Socialist position. If "universal 
suffrage without property qualification and the iieferendum" were a 
part of cur Principles, we should have to admit that Socialism can 
bo achieved only if the capitalist class are prepared to fully en¬ 
franchise the working class and to also count their votes, espec¬ 
ially when a majority of them have become Socialists. Such poa.it- 
ionis worthy of reform parties such as the S.D.P., I.L.P., and 
Pabian Society, but is certainly contrary to the Principles cf the 
S.r.G.B., which Party declares for the capture of political power 
by any means that the working class can enforce. 


iind regarding the fourth heading, viz., educational measures, 
mt is a weak and illogical argum nt to allege that the workers are 
dependent for their enlightenment as to the Socialist position upon 
i.-o capitalist class. It must not be forgotten that the capitalist 
class for the sake of keeping in harmony with the development of 
capitalism are compelled to open up ever new avenues of education 
'G the proletariat. But even if they were able to withhold such 
necessary education at will, the economic and politico - pressure on 
*--c workers would always outweigh the most bitter measures of oers- 

pitalist class may think proper to or: 
against the working class. And to admit uho capitalist class to bo 
one benefactors of the working class, because they are compelled by 
-cenonic ^eyelopmorit to weaken their stronghold, can only tend* 
efface the bitter hostility against the capitalist class requir¬ 
ed from the working class to finally vanquish their most deadly 


able to enforce and administer after being passed with our aid, 
seeing that the capitalist class alone control the physical force 
required to uphold or render nugatory any measure that nay be passed 
by the majority ir. Parliament? 

As soon as the capitalist class v/ould find out that we admit 
having to support certain legislative measures, they need only div¬ 
ide themselves into a number of factions, each adopting as its obj¬ 
ect one of the measures we must on our confession support, thus 
keeping us busy in backing up their legislation to such an exten 
that we should find precious little time to pursue our object, viz. 
Socialism. 


If it is absurd to talk about suspending tlic class war it m* 3 t 
be equally absurd to insist that there can be a suspension of host¬ 
ility to the capitalist class by supporting some of their measures. 

During the discussion of the subject at the Annual Conference 
it was pointed out that owing to the- complexity of the capitalists 
system it may bo necessary for the workers to support capitalist 
measures. Yet with all the growing complexity cf tho system the 
economic development enf.rcesall the tine the hostility between the 
exploiting and the exploited class. Here we devote many long spee¬ 
ches from our platform and numberless columns of our press to show 
the tendency of the workers ever gett ng poorer and the shirkers 
continually growing richer, and on the other hand wc talk glibly 
about conceivable advantages for the working class. 

In conclusion we sto up the position as follows:- 17e cannot 
see our way to support any pronouncement that admits the possibility 
of betterment in the conditions of the workers while they remain 
wage-slaves; or that alludes to the probability of the master-class 
helping at times tho working class in their work of emancipation 
thus throwing great doubts on the correctness of the statement in 
our Declaration of Principles that "the emancipation of the working 
class must be the work of the working class itself," and finally we 
are unable to agree with the assertion that Socialists are sent to 
Parliament to assist ir legislation, instead of working solely for 
obtaining control of the political machinery. 

If the foregoing arguments appeal to you support us in our 
do. and for a Referendum to revoke the said reply. 

Yours fraternally 

TEA PROVISIONAL COUKITTaA for advocating the revocation of the 
reply given to W.3. cf Upton Park, in the Socialist Standard for 
February 1910. 

(Here followed the seven names of the committee members) 

May 13th 1911. 

-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-C-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 

CORRESPONDENCE 


The Party and Rert Control 

Dear Comrades, 

It would be interesting to know what Comrade Trotman is 
really after. At the pi'esent time the Party can only take a 
philosophical attitude to rent control - Whether it supported 
rent control or not, it is powerless to take any action. Is the 
id .a that if the Party had representatives in Parliament, it 
should support rent control? By that tine this question may be 
as dead as the dodo. Even supposing that it had representatives 
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hypothetical situations), if it supported rent control, it would 
he drawn into all the corollary positions, of advocating that 
landlords should be given an allowance for cost of repairs, that 
rents night be raised by a given amount (how much or percentage), 
that some cr all houses should bo taken over by the State, or 
that solitary tenants of six-rooned rent-controlled houses should 
be compelled to take in sub-tehants, and so on and so forth. 

These are not problems for Socialists to deal with, rec¬ 
ognising as we do that the whole housing problem is a problem of 
capitalism, and can only be solved by its abolition. 

Comrade Trotman says we should toll workers to resist the 
decontrol of rents. Y/e might just as logically ask thorn tc 
agitate for lower prices (much the sane thing), cheaper bread, 
free milk, more public lavatories, and so on. 

Incidentally, some workers find themselves in opposition 
to rent control, e.g. those who are technically ” laztdlords" and 
who have let part of their mortgaged houses to tenants whom they 
may consider no longer desirable for one reason or another, e.g. 
whose habits may have introduced dry-rot and damp-rot, but who, 
under the present rent-control legislation cannot legally bo 
turned out. Such worker-owners fool quite vicious about it. 
Comrade Trotnan would, I gather, have no sympathy with these 
u v ' f ortunato worker-landlords. 

Yours fraternally, 

R. M. 
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